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classes, and bankers, merchants, and traders engaged in foreign commerce. The grievances of the officials were partially redressed, and very justly so, by the undertaking given on the part of the Government to pay a certain portion of their salaries to their order in England at the fixed rate of Is. 6d. per rupee, if they desired it, and so the loss incurred in remitting home for the education of their children and such like purposes has been to a great extent made good to them. But, granting that a fixed rate of exchange brought about by the closing of the Mints, and even a gold standard if it can be effected, will prove beneficial to the classes named, are there no drawbacks which infinitely counterbalance any such advantages ? For, after all, we profess to govern India for the benefit of its inhabitants, and not of ourselves, although whatever tends to their prosperity must effectually benefit this country likewise. So far the natives have felt 110 ill effects from the new departure; but when it is borne in mind that silver ornaments form no inconsiderable portion of their hard-earned savings against a rainy day, and that the value of these has been reduced by at least twenty per cent., the matter becomes indeed a serious one. True, these ornaments are to some extent coined rupees, which have, consequently, not depreciated, but the value of the uncoined silver must be enormous, although there is no means